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the English General agreeing to suspend hostilities, provided
that Scindiah retired with his army to a stipulated distance.
Scindiah, however, refused to ratify the armistice and on
November 28th his army was once more encamped close to
the Rajah of Berar.
On the 29th, therefore, General Wellesley marched towards
the Mahratta armies and came upon them in the plains of
Argaum.
It was late in the day, the enemy had more than twice the
number of General Wellesley's troops, and his army was
tired out by a 26-mile march in excessive heat, yet he fought
and won the Battle of Argaum with very little loss.
At the commencement of hostilities, however, a contre-
temps occurred which might well have ended disastrously,
for two sepoy battalions lost their nerve and bolted, throwing
the attacking column into confusion.
The General [says an eyewitness], who was then close to the spot under
a tree giving orders to the brigadiers, perceiving what had happened,
immediately stepped out in front, hoping by his presence to restore the
confidence of the troops; but, seeing that this did not produce the desired
effect, he mounted his horse, and rode up to the retreating battalions;
when, instead of losing his temper, upbraiding them, and endeavouring
to force them back to the spot from which they had fled, as most people
would have done, he quietly ordered the officers to lead their men under
cover of the village, and then to rally and get them into order as quickly
as possible. This being done, he put the column again in motion, and
leading these very same runaways round the other side of the village,
formed them on the very spot he originally intended them to occupy. . . .
This was at once a master-giece of general-ship, and a signal display
of that intuitive knowledge of human nature, only to be found in great
minds. There is not one man in a million, who, on seeing the troops
turn their backs, would not have endeavoured to bring them again to
the spot from which they had retreated; in this attempt it is more than
probable that he would have failed; and in that case, the panic would,
most likely, have extended down the column, producing die most dis-
astrous consequences. As it was, the retrograde movement was mis-
taken by all, but the troops who actually gave way, for a countermarch.
Indeed, it is very probable that, owing to the conduct of the General on
this occasion, even the runaways might have flattered themselves into